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Regents Elect Straus to Chancellorship 


Regent Brosnan Becomes Vice Chancellor as Board 


Organizes for New Year Beginning April 1 


‘ia BOARD OF REGENTS ELECTED VICE 
Chancellor Roger W. Straus of New 
York City to the office of Chancellor and 
Regent John F. Brosnan, also of New York 
City, as Vice Chancellor of the Board at 
its meeting March 29. They took office 
April 1. 

Chancellor Straus 
John P. Myers of Plattsburgh, who has 
retired, Vice Brosnan 
moves up into the position vacated by 
Vice Chancellor Straus. Chancellor Straus 
has been a member of the Board of Regents 
since 1947 and Vice Chancellor Brosnan 
since 1949, 

Chancellor Straus is a 
York City and was graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1913. He holds honor- 
ary degrees Bucknell 
Hebrew Union College, Jewish Theological 
Seminary and New York University. He 
was president of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company and has been chair- 
man of the board since 1947. He is a 
director of the General Cable Company, 
of the Revere Copper and Brass Company 
and of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. During World War I he was in the 
intelligence service of the U. S. Army, serv- 


succeeds Chancellor 


and Chancellor 


native of New 


from University, 


ing in Siberia as a captain with the AEF. 

Chancellor Straus is honorary president 
of the National Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods, trustee of the John Simon 


Chancellor Roger W. Straus 


Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, the 
Theodore Roosevelt Association, the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
the Union ef American Hebrew Congrega- 
1940 to 
orary vice chairman of the United Jewish 
Appeal of Greater New York. He 
awarded the American Society for Metals 


1955 


tions. From 1955 he was hon- 


was 


medal for the advancement of re- 





Vice Chancellor John F. Brosnan 
search. He is president of the Fred L. 
Lavenburg Foundation and cochairman of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. He is a member at large of the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
and was a member of the United States 
delegation to the ninth session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Vice Chancellor Brosnan is a native and 


lifelong resident of New York City. He 








was admitted to the New York State Bar 
in 1915 and is a partner of the law firm of 
Mudge, Stern, Baldwin and Todd. He 
received the degrees of bachelor of science 
in civil engineering and master of arts 
from Manhattan College, and bachelor of 
laws and doctor of jurisprudence from 
New York University. 
ceived honorary degrees from Manhattan 
College, Fordham University, The Catholic 
University of America and St. John’s Uni- 


He has also re- 


versity. 

He has been active in many educational, 
charitable and fraternal organizations and 
bar associations. He is a past president of 
the Manhattan College Alumni Society, of 
The Society of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick in the City of New York and of 
the New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion. He is an Affiliated Member of the 
Brothers of the 
Knight of Malta and a Knight Commander 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 


Christians Schools, a 


He was a member of the New York State 
Temporary Commission against Discrimi- 
nation, of the Advisory Board of the Pre- 
vailing Rate of Wages on Public Work 
and of the Moreland Commission to in- 
vestigate parimutuel harness racing and, 
at the time of his election as a Regent, 
of the board of trustees of the State Uni- 
versity of New York and of the board of 
trustees of Manhattan College. 





Dinner Honors Retiring Chancellors 


OVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN HEADED 
{ , the list of distinguished persons who 


paid tribute to Chancellor Emeritus Wil- 


liam J. Wallin and Chancellor John P. 
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Myers on March 28 at a dinner in Albany 
to honor them on their retirement from the 
Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., 
headed a 


Board of Regents. 


Commissioner of Education, 
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Ce oe ele 
FAREWELL DINNER to the retiring Chancellor and Chancellor Emeritus. Chancellor 
John P. Myers is shown with Governor Averell Harriman. Chancellor Emeritus 


William J. Wallin is shown below. 





group of members from the State Educa- 
tion Department who joined in the fare- 
well. 

Presiding at the dinner was the then 
Vice Chancellor, now Chancellor, Roger 
W. Straus. During the evening, the retir- 
ing officials each received a silver tray en- 
graved with the signatures of their fellow 
members on the Board of Regents and 
blue, leatherbound folders containing en- 
grossed copies of the legislative resolu- 
tions on their retirement and engrossed 
copies of tributes from the other Regents. 
Also included were copies of newspaper 
editorials discussing their contributions to 
New York State education. 

Among the guests were former Regents 
Susan Brandeis, Edward R. Eastman and 
Welles V. Moot and former Commissioners 
of Education George D. Stoddard and 


Lewis A. Wilson. 
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The Regents’ tribute to Chancellor 
Emeritus Wallin read: 

Our colleague, William J. Wallin, is leaving 
us after thirty-seven years as a member of the 
Board of Regents. 

1920, he served as 


Chancellor 


Joining the Board in 
Vice 


Chancellor Emeritus, giving always unselfishly 


Regent, Chancellor, and 


and untiringly of his time and talents. 


A farsighted, and dynamic 


leader in civic affairs and in the education of 


courageous 


all our boys and girls, he has many times re- 
ceived justly deserved evidence of the grati- 
tude a wide public have felt for his labors 
in their interests. 

He has been vigorous, independent and, 
in the best sense, disinterested. He has been 
a leader at the Bar and in the cause of good 
government. As we know personally, he has 
been assiduous particularly in advancing edu- 
cation and in elevating the standards of the 
eighteen professions over which we have juris- 
diction. 

We, who have long enjoyed his fellowship 
and often worked with him and under his 
direction, are keenly of his 
wonderful human qualities, of his devotion 
to duty and his constant effort to bring about 


appreciative 


a clearer and more complete realization of 
nigher ideals in the administration of govern- 
high leal th 1 tration of g r 
ment and in the conduct of education. 





May the days of the Chancellor Emeritus 
be many, filled with health and happiness, 
and may he make us happy by sharing some 
of them with us. 


The tribute to Chancellor Myers read: 

In a few days, to our great regret, the term 
of service of Chancellor John Platt Myers 
must expire. 

He joined the Board in 1944 and has served 
as Regent, Vice Chancellor and Chancellor. 

He is the embodiment of liberal tradition 
and has given constructive leadership to the 
State’s educational system. He richly deserves 
the many honors which have been showered 
upon him. 

He has lent great strength to the Regents 
by his distinguished educational and admin- 
istrative accomplishments, particularly in the 
realm of moral and spiritual training for the 
youth of our State. 

We shall miss his 
gracious leadership, his sterling qualities of 


dignified and ever 
independence and magnaniimity and his broad 
and sympathetic understanding, of tolerance 
and justice—all of which have endeared him 
to us. 

To our Chancellor, we 
wishes, and express the hope that in the 


extend our best 
future he will give us many opportunities to 
enjoy the privileges of his delightful com- 


panionship. 





Dr. Allen Lauds Chancellor Myers 


rn RGH CHOSE MARCH 5 AS JOHN 
P. Myers Day to honor the then Chan- 
cellor of The University of the State of 
New York before his retirement on April 1 
from that post on the Board of Regents. 
The Plattsburgh Republican-Press carried 
a full page of tributes by residents to their 
fellow citizen and special ceremonies were 
held that evening. 

Among those present at the dinner was 
Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of 
Education, who represented the whole State 
Education Department. Following are ex- 
cerpts from his address that evening. 
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You have done me great honor by invit- 
ing me to join with you on this memorable 
occasion to pay tribute to your distin- 
euished fellow citizen and one of our 
State’s truly great educational statesmen, 
John P. Myers. I thank you for the privi- 
lege which is mine tonight. 

Addressing a national meeting in New 
York City of the heads of State school sys- 
tems a few years ago, Chancellor Myers 
had this to say: 

Somehow we must open the minds of youth, 
must give them discernment and the power 
to separate the wheat of wise counsel from 
the chaff of the demagogue, must stretch out 
their imaginations to see on far horizons a 
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better society for the future, must inspire 
them to seek the truth which will keep them 
ever free, must arouse their sense of respon- 
sibility and create in them the will to do 
their part as sons of freedom. 


These goals which Chancellor Myers set 
for the education of youth today stand as 
an apt description of the Chancellor him- 
self — the open mind, the discernment, the 
imagination, the respect for truth, the sense 
of responsibility, the will to do his part as 
a son of freedom. 

To the heritage which was his and to 
those who have guided and influenced him 
in the development of these qualities, we 
must be deeply grateful. It has been these 
attributes of his character which have led 
him to the broad, active, conscientious par- 
ticipation in affairs of community and 
State for which we honor him tonight. 


4,300,000 Students 

As Chancellor of The University of the 
State of New York, John P. Myers is the 
presiding officer of the Board charged by 
the State Constitution and the Legislature 
with the oversight and protection of the 
largest State educational system in the 
world. The students in this great Uni- 
versity number over 4,300,000. They are 
enrolled in 8,000 elementary and second- 
ary schools, in over 150 colleges and uni- 
versities and in more than 700 adult edu- 
cation programs. Included as a part of this 
University also, are 700 libraries, 60 mu- 
seums and 140 historical societies, serving 
the people in all parts of the State. 

I could recite at great length the prog- 
ress and events of education in New York 
State during Chancellor Myers’ tenure as 
a Regent of the University. But time will 
permit mention of only a few of the high- 
lights. To even the most casual observer, 
the 13 years during which he has served as 
a member and Chancellor of the State's 
highest education body have been years 
of unprecedented change, fermentation and 
advancement in the life of our educational 
system. 


Changes in Philosophy 

During this period, elementary and sec- 
ondary school enrollments have increased 
from 2 million to 34 million. New school 
buildings worth more than 14 billion dol- 
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lars have been constructed. Through cen- 
tralization and consolidation, the number 
of school districts has been reduced from 
approximately 5,400 to 1,700. The num- 
ber of central school districts providing 
better educational opportunities for rural 
boys and girls has increased from 298 to 
88. Expenditure per pupil for public 
education has increased from $185 to 
$450. The foundation level for State aid 
purposes, guaranteed by the State, has in- 
creased from $100 to $330 per pupil. The 
average annual salary of teachers has ad- 


vanced from approximately $2,000 to 
$5,000. 
Many significant changes have taken 


place in educational philosophy and prac- 
tice. The school curriculum has _ been 
greatly enriched. Renewed emphasis upon 
the three R’s, American history, mathe- 
matics, science and the arts has marked 
these recent years. 

Special provision has been made for the 
handicapped and today increasing atten- 
tion is being given to the talented. Edu- 
cational guidance as a function of the 
school has been greatly expanded. In- 
creased attention has been given to the 
place of character building as a function 
of the school, stimulated by the Regents’ 
Statement on Moral and Spiritual Train- 
ing in the Schools issued in 1951 — a state- 
ment which met with nationwide acclaim 
and approval. Strong action has been 
taken to safeguard against the infiltration 
of communism in the schools. 


Scholarship Program Expanded 

In higher education, progress during 
Chancellor Myers’ service as a Regent has 
been even more spectacular. Thousands 
of war veterans were served in the emer- 
gency college program known as Associ- 
ated Colleges of Upper New York, the 
central unit of which was located in Platts- 
burgh. Prompted by the Regents’ Plan for 
Postwar Development in Education, five 
State Institutes for Applied Arts and 
Sciences were established; a broad program 
for the expansion of our teachers colleges 
was outlined. In 1948 a State University 
was established, consisting today of 38 
units, centrally coordinated but decen- 
tralized in operation. Positive steps have 
been taken to eliminate discrimination in 
admissions to institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 
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The State scholarship program, by far 
the largest established by any State in the 
Nation, has increased from 3,800 awards 
in 1944 to nearly 5,800 this year. Further 
expansion and improvements in this pro- 
gram are in the making. Today under the 
leadership of Chancellor Myers and the 
Regents new plans and far-reaching deci- 
sions are developing in higher education, 
affecting both public and private institu- 
tions, and promising increased opportu- 
nities for all the youth in our great State. 

If time permitted, I could tell you of 
equally important and dramatic progress 
which has taken place in adult education, 
in public library service and in the many 
other educational and cultural programs 
which fall under the overarching super- 
intendence of the Regents. I could tell 
you, too, about educational television and 
other pioneering activities of these excit- 
ing years which may someday revolution- 
ize teaching and accelerate learning in 
marked degree. 


Basic Principles Cited 

The record of achievement during these 
years is a credit to all the Regents and a 
tribute to the wise guidance and leader- 
ship which Chancellor Myers has pro- 
vided. This record of achievement, how- 
ever, notable as it is, does not constitute 
the Chancellor’s most important contribu- 
tion to education. Looking behind this 
record we see a constant devotion to firmly 
held principles and it is here we will find, 
I believe, an even more significant con- 
tribution. 

To set forth these principles, I can do 
no better than to let the Chancellor’s own 
words speak for themselves. These prin- 
ciples are well summarized in the charge 
he gave to me last May on the occasion 
of my inauguration into the office of Presi- 
dent of The University of the State of New 
York and Commissioner of Education. 

Speaking first of his belief in the prin- 
ciple of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity, Chancellor Myers said: 

All the children of the State are entitled to 

a basic education, each according to his or her 

ability, that they may be useful members of 

society and responsive to their obligations as 
This re- 
quires not only expansion but equalization 
of opportunity for all regardless of geographic 


citizens of the State and Nation. 
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national 


location, economic status, origin, 


race, color or creed. 


principle which the 


A second major 
expounded 


Chancellor has consistently 
refers to the maintenance of high stand- 
ards. To quote him again: 

High educational standards in the schools 
must be maintained and steadily improved. 
The schools of the State are good, but they 
must become better. Perfection is still on the 

far horizon. 


\ third basic principle to which he has 
steadfastly adhered in the consideration of 
all policies promulgated by the Regents is 
that of home rule. He emphasizes that: 

The principle of home rule is a prime 

requisite of the democratic process in edu- 

cation. The expansion of opportunity and 


maintenance of standards must be accom- 
plished wherever possible by advice, counsel, 
guidance and recommendation to teachers, 
superintendents, school boards and the people 
at local school meetings. Patience and per- 
severance do finally prevail and the mandate 
should be a last resort even though legal au- 


thority is present. 


Finally, his great understanding and ap- 
preciation of the history of educational de- 
velopment in New York State and of the 
true purpose and meaning of the vast and 
unique educational enterprise known as 
The University of the State of New York. 
over which he has so ably presided as 
Chancellor, have made him a vigorous de- 
fender of the principle of unity with 
diversity in our State educational system. 
Again I quote the Chancellor: 

The unity of this all-embracing University 
with the diversity of its constituent members 
must be maintained. It is a uniquely useful 

means of expanding and improving our whole 
educational structure. Each private and paro- 
chial as well as each public school and college 
is a responsibility of the President and the 
Regents. Each must be assisted, as best can 
be, to grow not only in size but in ‘quality. 


The demands of the last 13 years upon 
education in New York State have been 
of such magnitude and complexity that it 
would have been all too easy to lose sight 
of these principles under pressure of the 
need for immediate action. That he did 
not forsake these principles, that he 


(Concluded on page 329) 
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ATTENDING the Consideration Prize Banquet are Dr. Lawrence L. Jarvie, executive 


dean for institutes and community colleges, State University of Neu 


York; Hyman 


Rosenblum, of Castleton-on-Hudson and an Albany attorney and host at the banquet: 
Paul Zimmer, award winner from Hudson Valley Technical Institute, and Dr. James FE. 


Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Education. 


Citizen Awards ‘Consideration’ Prizes 


Commissioner of Education James E. 
Allen, Jr. was among the speakers at the 
annual Consideration Prize Banquet given 
March 23 in honor of award winners from 
Columbia High School, East Greenbush: 


Maple Hill High School, 
Hudson, and Hudson Valley Technical In- 


Castletcou-on- 


stitute. 
Hyman Rosenblum, of Castleton-on-Hud- 


The banquet was sponsored by 


son and an Albany attorney, who an- 
nually donates a trophy to the graduate 
from each of three Rensselaer County 
schools who, in the estimation of faculty 
members, has shown the highest character 


and consideration for other people. 
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According to Mr. Rosenblum, he con- 
ceived his idea when he observed at a high 
that 


given for highest scholarship and best ath- 


school commencement awards were 
lete, but no recognition given to the “ nice. 
considerate boy or girl with high regard 
for the personal and property rights of 
others.” 


Mr. 


trophies at Castleton High School in 1943 


Rosenblum began donating the 
and later enlarged the plan to include the 
other two schools. Each year he invites 
all former winners, with their wives, hus- 
bands or friends, as well as leaders in edu- 


cation, government and industry, to the 
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annual banquet. Mr. Rosenblum hopes to 


interest individuals or organizations in 
other communities in his plan which he 
believes gives credit and encouragement to 


worthy young people. 


Other speakers included Congressman 
Leo W. O’Brien, who gave the main ad- 
dress, and Dr. Lawrence L. Jarvie, executive 
dean for institutes and community colleges, 


State University of New York. 





Industry-Edu ‘ation Issues Developed 


DDITIONAL CONFERENCES CALLED BY DR. 
James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of 
Education, for representatives of industry 
and education from the leading industrial 
centers of the State took place on February 
4 and March 22 in the State Education 
Building. 

By the end of these sessions more than 
125 individuals representing 60 communi- 
ties discussed mutual problems leading to 
a closer working relationship between in- 
dustry and education and methods by which 
the problems may be solved. 

The conferences developed a pattern of 
issues taken up at these meetings. Among 
these are: 

@ How can schools motivate and stimu- 
late high school youth to study 
mathematics and scientific subjects? 

@ What can be done to help vitalize 
classroom teaching ? 

@ How can the morale of qualified 
mathematics and science teachers be 
improved ? 

@ Are there practical ways in which in- 
dustry can help the schools? 

@ How can information be effectively 
exchanged between industry and 
education? 

@ How can more cooperative work pro- 
grams be developed? 

@ What principles of action should be 
followed in forming local industry- 
education councils? 


Specific examples of cooperative efforts 


to solve such problems included: 
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® Committees to spread information on 
scholarships and financial aid for 
needy students 

®@ Science fairs and school exhibits 

@ Loan of industrial scientists to schools 

@ Talks on industrial opportunities for 
pupils and teachers 

@ Economic education seminars for 
teachers 

@ Financial assistance to help schools 
improve programs 


Business-Education Days 

® Cooperative action to provide work ex- 
perience opportunities for teachers 
and pupils in afterschool hours and 
during the summer 


Development of better understanding 
of manpower problems through im- 
proved guidance efforts 


Talks by industrial leaders on local 
employment trends 


Creation of manpower pools for in- 
dustry 

Upgrading of labor and skilled me- 
chanics through adult education 
courses 


®@ Businessmen’s participation on cur- 
riculum-building committees 


Participants at the industry-education 
conference held in Albany on February 4 
included : 

{lbany 


Clifford Allanson, executive vice president, New 
York State Council of Retail Merchants 


Dunkirk 
Thomas E. Harney, superintendent of schools 
Frank Haugh, Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Com- 
pany 
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Elmira 


Donald S. Keeler, superintendent of schools 


Edward A. 


poration 


Mooers, president, Hilliard Cor- 


Glens Falls 
Alexander W. Miller, superintendent of schools 
Lyman A. Beeman, president, Finch-Pruyn 
Company 


Gloversville 


William E. Male, superintendent of schools 
James Roger, president, Fulton County 
Mills 


Silk 


Hempstead 


William Kincaid, superintendent of schools 
Frederic L. Gannon, commercial personnel 
supervisor, New York Telephone Company 


Hornell 


Sidney L. MacArthur, superintendent of schools 
Carl S. Kinback, division superintendent, Erie 
Railroad Company 


Hudson 


Roderick E. Ayer, superintendent of schools 
R. D. Mayne, plant manager, Universal Atlas 
Cement Company 


Valone 


F. W. Schnitzlein, superintendent of schools 


Newburgh 
Harold Monson, superintendent of schools 
Harry McNear, personnel manager, Fabricoid 
Division, E. I. Du Pont Company 


Ogdensburg 


William L. Dwyer, superintendent of schools 
Robert A. Simpson, druggist and president, 
board of education 


Olean 


W. Cecil Davis, superintendent of schools 
William H. Reeder, director of management, 


development and relations, Clark Brothers 
Company 
Christopher O’Toole, coordinator, vocational 


training 


Pearl River 

Samuel I. Hicks, superintendent of schools 

Frank Fontaine, plant manager, Lederle Labora- 
tories, American Cyanamid Company 


Plattsburgh 


Carl G. Sorenson, superintendent of schools 
Donald Hunter, general production manager, 


Pulp Products Division, Diamond Match 
Company 

Riverhead 

John Thomas, district principal 

H. O. Peterson, engineer-in-charge, RCA 


Laboratory 
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Sidney 
Ralph F. Pyle, district principal 
Donald S. Jones, director industrial 
Scintilla Division, Bendix Aviation Corpora 
tion 


relations, 


School superintendents, principals, and 


industrial representatives attending the 


9») 


Albany conference March 22 were: 


fuburn 
Charles Hetherington, superintendent of schools 
Raymond Starr, vice president, Columbian Rope 
Company 


Batavia 


Edward Osborn, superintendent of schools 
Richard Ostberg, division manager of industrial 
relations, Sylvania Electric Products 


Depew 
William Phelan, superintendent of schools 
Frank Rushing, general manager, motor engi- 
neering department, Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo 


East Rochester 


Lewis Obourn, superintendent of schools 


Floral Park 


Lester Springer, principal, Sewanhaka central 
high school district 


Fulton 


Glenn Clark, principal, Fulton High School 
William Clark, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
Oswego Falls-Sealright Corporation 


Ilion 
George Purple, superintendent of schools 
Douglas Miller, superintendent, Remington 
Arms Plant 


Little Falls 
Joseph Horton, superintendent of schools 
Donald McCully, personnel manager, Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation 


Loc kport 
George Jammer, superintendent of schools 
Erich Schoeppe, director of public relations, 
Harrison Radiator Division, General Motors 
Corporation 


Vechanicville 
Michael Griffin, superintendent of schools 
Ray Stocker, assistant manager, West Virginia 
Paper and Pulp Corporation 


Viddletown 
Ralph Shattuck, superintendent of schools 


Norwich 
Albert Brown, superintendent of schools 
Lewis Knudson, General Laboratory Associates 
William Stillman, director of research, Norwich 
Pharmacal Company 
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Owego 
Sheldon Guile, superintendent of schools 
O. B. Shafer, IBM Airborne Computer Labora- 
tories 


Salamanca 
Julius Braun, superintendent of schools 
Leonard Hartman, Hartman Manufacturing 
Company 


Seneca Falls 
Arthur Baker, superintendent of schools 
Arnold Barben, plant manager, Gould Pumps, 
Inc. 


Sherrill 
William Thomson, superintendent of 
Vernon-Verona-Sherrill 
Jerome Wayland-Smith, secretary, Oneida Ltd. 
Milton Jenkins, guidance counselor, Vernon- 
Verona-Sherrill 
Wellsville 
John Gilmore, superintendent of schools 


Joseph Waitkus, assistant technical manager, 
Air Preheater Corporation 


s¢ hools, 


State Education Department representa- 
tives attending the conferences included 


Walter Crewson, Associate Commissioner 
for Elementary, Secondary and Adult Edu- 
cation; Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant 
Services 


Edwin R. 


Commissioner for 


Commissioner for Instructional 
(Vocational Education): Dr. 

Van Kleeck. Assistant 
Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Educa- 
tion: Dr. Warren W. Knox, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Services (Gen- 
Education): Dr. Ernest A. 
Director. Division of Secondary Education: 
Frank P. Johnston. Director. Division of 
Industrial Education; R. J. Pulling, Chief, 
Bureau of Adult Education; Hugh B. Tem- 


pleton, supervisor of science education; 


eral Frier. 


John H. Thatcher, supervisor of adult edu- 
cation, and Dr. Dexter G. Tilroe, supervisor 
of secondary school supervision and co- 


ordinator of the industry-education project. 





Changes in School District Pattern 


O ANYONE WHO COMPARED A MAP OF 

New York State showing school dis- 
tricts in 1925 with a similar map today, 
would almost the 


the State outline seem 


only common feature. The differences are 
striking. 

The chief changes are in the rural areas. 
where centralization has given a new mean- 
ing to the concept of rural education. In 
1925 in Schoharie County, for example, 
162 


school districts. 


union free and common 


In 1955 only four com- 


there were 


mon school districts remained, none of 


them with an operating school. Seven cen- 
tral districts had replaced all of the rest. 


Statewide, the present 488 central dis- 
tricts have replaced 6,917 former small 
school districts. 


union free and common 


City and village districts have changed too, 
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By 


Division of Research 
The 


number of city districts increased from 59 


1955. 


in somewhat less spectacular fashion. 
in 1925 to 62 in Village districts, 
in the same period, increased from 73 to 
110. 


have extended their boundaries to absorb 


Many city and village districts, too. 
contiguous common school districts. 


9,964 Becomes 1,731 

All told, as a result of these changes and 
a few other scattered consolidations, the 
9.964 school districts of 1925 have been 
1955. And. 


of these. 553 common school districts are 


reduced to 1,731 districts in 
contracting for educational services, so that 
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THE CHANGING PATTERN OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


Number of Districts 
10,000 


1,000 
800 
600 
400 


200 


'@) te . eae 
1925° 1930° 1935 


Independent Superintendency 


Central District 


"1955 


1940 1945 1950 
(City and 
Village) Union Free District 


Common School District 


® Union Free and Common reported together 1925, 1930 


there are less than 1.200 operating districts 
in the State. 

These changes are shown in the accom- 
panying chart with some reservations. It 
seems literally impossible to devise a chart 
that will show 10,000 districts and, on the 
same scale, give a measurable space to the 
less than 200 city and village districts. If 
the reader will. in his mind’s eye, stretch 
the upper half of the chart upward 10 times 
its printed dimensions, he will have a cor- 
rect conceptual image of the spectacular 
changes that have taken place. 

The changes are especially noteworthy 
because they originated at the grassroots. 
They were not brought about by imposition 
of State authority. 
cause of the demand in the local districts 


They came about be- 
for better and more efficient schools. 


Provides High Quality 

District organization is a device for pro- 
viding adequate schooling to children and 
youth. The aim of district reorganization 


is better education and the educational 
changes that came in the period 1925 to 
1955 are just as dramatic as the changes 


in school geography. 
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One ought not to be unthinkingly critical 
of the common school. For the conditions 


in which it was created the scattered 


population, the relatively narrow educa- 
tional aims, the lack of understanding of 
how children grow and learn and of indi- 
vidual differences in need and purpose and 
the limited resources for transportation 

the common school was an efficient organ- 
ization. But society progressed beyond the 
point where the common school served its 
needs and like the old-fashioned plow or 
the draft horse. it had to be replaced. Cen- 
tralization. with other district reorganiza- 
tion. has given New York State schools that 
are recognized throughout the world for 


their high quality. 


Further Changes Expected 

The story of this stage in the develop- 
ment of efficient districts is nearly told. 
There are only 553 common school dis- 


With 


the exception of a few isolated districts, it 


tricts still with operating programs. 
may not be long before independent super- 
intendencies and central districts comprise 


the basic school structure of the State. 
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This will not end the quest for more 
better education. 


Changing social and economic conditions 


efficient schools and 


constantly create new demands on _ the 


schools. Already there is evidence that 
central schools and the smaller city and 
village schools cannot provide all the edu- 
cational opportunities needed in a modern 
world. And steps have already been taken 


to meet these extended needs. This is 


another story, just begun, but already of 
substantial meaning to educational progress 
and worthy of telling in an early issue. 





Crewson on Bond Committee 

Associate Commissioner for Elementary, 
Secondary and Adult Education Walter 
Crewson has been appointed to the New 
York State School Advisory Committee of 
the Savings Bonds Division of the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 

Other members of the committee are 
Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Pupil Personnel Services and 
Adult Education, Assistant 
Superintendent Arthur Bowie of New York 
City; President William S. Carlson, State 
University of New York; Everett R. Dyer, 
executive secretary, State School Boards 
Association; Helen Hay Heyl, Chief, 
Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and Lester W. Ingalls, executive sec- 


chairman; 


retary, Association of Colleges and Uni- 


versities of New York State. 





Math Teachers To Meet 

The Association of Mathematics Teachers 
of New York State will hold its seventh 
annual meeting on May 10-11 at Syracuse. 
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Public Relations Conference 

\ conference on strategies and techniques 
of school-community relations for teams of 
educators and laymen from 50 selected 
communities in this State and neighboring 
States was held at Teachers College, Colum- 
April 2-5. 
help schools plan more effective local public 
pro- 


vided community teams the opportunity to 


bia University, Designed to 


relations programs, the conference 
discuss specific problems and projects with 
specialists and consultants in the mass 
media and public relations. 

Cochairmen of the conference planning 
committee Dr. 
associate in secondary curriculum develop- 
ment, State Education Department, and 


Norton L. Beach of 


were Vivienne Anderson, 


Professor Teachers 
College. 

Speakers included Edward L. Bernays, 
public relations counsel, New York City; 
Benjamin Fine, education editor, The New 
York Times; James B. Conant, formerly 
United States ambassador to West Germany 
and former president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Keith S. McHugh, president, New 
York Telephone Company. 

New York State communities partici- 
Bethpage, Bronxville, 


pating included 


Corning, Elmont, Farmingdale, Garden 
City, Great Neck, Irvington, Levittown, 
Mineola, North Syracuse, Port Washington, 
Scotia-Glenville, Suf- 
ren, Valley Stream, Vestal and Woodmere- 
Hewlett. 


Smithtown Central. 





Practical Nurse Aid 

The Board of Regents on March 29 ap- 
proved a plan submitted by the State Edu- 
cation Department for the extension and 
improvement of practical nurse training in 
this State. This is the first step in qualify- 
ing for Federal aid of $113,000 for this 


purpose, 
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New Joint Committee on Guidance 


bes NEW YORK STATE COUNSELORS ASSO- 
ciation and the State Association of 
Secondary School Principals have estab- 
lished a joint committee of school admin- 
istrators, guidance personnel and counselor 
trainers to encourage discussion and com- 
munication concerning relationships —be- 
tween school administrators and guidance 
counselors. 

Those on the committee from the field of 
school administration include: chairman, 
Charles Stokes, Mahopac; William Hageny, 
Cold Spring; F. Hamilton Whipple, Pel- 
ham; Harvey Bailey, Port Chester; Oliver 
Davis, New Rochelle, and Virgil Tompkins, 
Delmar. 

Those from the guidance field include: 
Marvin Gibson, Hicksville; Charles Mor- 
ris, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity: Garrett Nyweide, New City; Robert 
Stinson, Mount Vernon; Phyllis Wilson, 
Queens College; Morris Krugman, New 
York City; Dorothy Sebald, New York 
City; Harold D. Watson, 
Bruce Shear, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, 
Pupil 
State Education Department, secretary. 

Dr. Stokes, 
Mahopac Central School, is chairman and, 


Carmel, and 


Division of Personnel Services. 


supervising principal at 
until the recent meeting, the secretary has 
Robert 


the graduate program in guidance for the 


been Dr. Mathewson, director of 


city colleges in New York City. During 
Dr. Mathewson’s coming sabbatical leave, 
Mr. Shear has been asked by the group to 
act as secretary. 


The committee has prepared a Discus- 


sion Guide and recommends its use in 
administrator-counselor meetings. The 


guide, which outlines possible discussion 
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topics under such headings as the guidance 
role and responsibilities of the adminis- 
trator and guidance counselor, the role 
and responsibilities of the teacher in guid- 
ance, and guidance program relationships, 
may be secured by writing to Dr. Stokes; 
Dr. Charles Morris, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. or to Mr. Shear. 





Guidance Gains Continue 

In the June 1956 issue of the BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS, an article, “ Guidance 
Personnel Rises Sharply,” presented fig- 
ures indicating “the striking increase in 
the 
schools of this State... .” 


secondary 
Recently the 
Bureau of Guidance, Division of Pupil 


guidance personnel in 


Personnel Services, has reviewed the guid- 
ance personnel situation for 1956-57 and 
has found a continued increase in coun- 
selors and guidance directors and what 
is described as an encouraging decrease 
in pupil-counselor loads. 

This year the total number of persons 
assigned guidance responsibilities in New 
York State’s secondary schools, exclusive 
of New York City, is 1,515, an increase 
of 140 1955-56. The 
ported the most gratifying increase is in 


over Bureau re- 
the number of full-time guidance person- 
nel, which has risen almost 20 percent, 
from 622 in 1955-56 to 745 this year. 
There has been a concomitant decrease in 
the number of those assigned guidance 
duties for five or fewer periods a week, 
from 250 to 203. 


full-time counselors and to fewer persons 


This trend toward more 
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with limited guidance assignments is a 
very desirable one, the Bureau states. 
Prorating the time of present part-time 
counselors gives the equivalent of 1,064 
full-time guidance personnel, an increase 
of 142, or about 15 percent over 1955-56. 
These increases in time and personnel have 
resulted in an overall decrease in pupil- 
counselor ratios from 576-1 in 1955-56 to 
516-1 this the 
mounting secondary school enrollments. 


year —this in face of 


Dr. Bruce E. Shear, Chief of the Bureau 
of Guidance, comments: 

With similar increases in personnel 
and time assignments for the next three 
years, we can reach a pupil-counselor 
ratio of 400-1 in 1959-60. However, 
even with such a ratio — and it should 
be considered a maximum rather than 
a minimum ratio — we must continue to 
plan for most effective use of counselor 
time, increasing emphasis on the teacher 
role in guidance and more extensive co- 
operation with parents. As last year. 
we must reemphasize the fact that guid- 
ance must be closely related to other 
pupil personnel services of the schools 
if pupils are to be given the assistance 
they need in making the most of the 
opportunities afforded them through 

education. 





Dr. Houghton Elected 

The Executive Council of the National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers informed Dr. 
Hubert W. Houghton, associate supervisor, 
Bureau of Guidance, Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services, of his election for the 


has 


third year as editor of the association’s 
Dr. Hough- 
ton has also been appointed to the Com- 
the 8,000- 
and Guid- 


magazine, The Circuit Rider. 
mittee on Publications by 


member American Personnel 


ance Association. 
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Dr. Van Kleeck Honored 


A just published book on secondary edu- 
cation is dedicated to Dr. Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Pupil 
Personnel Services and Adult Education, 
and Dr. Milton G. Nelson, dean emeritus 
of the State University College for Teach- 
ers at Albany. It is American Secondary 
Education, by Dr. William Marshall 
French, professor of education at Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa. The book 
was published by the Odyssey Press, pub- 
lisher also of Dr. French’s 1955 Education 
for All: An Introduction to American Edu- 
cation. 

A former instructor at the State Univer- 
sity College for Teachers at Albany, Pro- 
fessor French was also dean of Muskin- 
gum College, New Concord, Ohio, and 
president of Hastings College, Hastings, 
Neb. He is a graduate of the Elmira 
Southside High School, and the State Col- 
lege and holds the doctor of philosophy 


degree from Yale University. 





Announce New Office 

Clinton County District Superintendents 
of Schools Everest T. Allen, Peru; James 
W. Codding, Chazy, and Dr. John W. Har- 
rold, Ellenburg Depot, have announced the 
location of their new central office in the 
Clinton County Highway Department 
Building four miles west of the City of 
Plattsburgh opposite the entrance to the 
Plattsburgh Municipal Airport. 

Records for all the schools in Clinton 
County outside of the city of Plattsburgh 
will be kept in the county office. Each of 
the three district superintendents will con- 
tinue to maintain an office in his home 
community as well and mail intended for 
a specific district superintendent should 
be sent to him at his home address. 
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Secondary Education Handbook Planned 


P geegem EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR 
the State’s school administrators is 
now in the process of preparation. This 
publication is designed to fill a long- 
expressed need by providing a coordinated 
overview of secondary education in New 
York State. 

The bulletin will present the basic in- 
structional, organizational, administrative 
and supervisory regulations of the Depart- 
ment along with suggested administrative 
procedures. It will in no sense replace 
syllabuses and course outlines which de- 
scribe the instructional areas in detail. 
Instead, it will offer a concise reportorial 
picture of the secondary school program 
for the State’s school administrators and 
other school authorities who are respon- 
sible for secondary education. 

While the Bureau of Secondary Cur- 
riculum Development has _ responsibility 
for producing the handbook, all Depart- 
ment units that supervise secondary edu- 
cation are working cooperatively on this 
project. Their mutual efforts will insure 
a coordinated, comprehensive picture of 
the total secondary program including vo- 
cational education, health and physical 
education and the subject areas super- 
vised by personnel in the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education. 

An introductory overview will present 
the purpose and organization of secondary 
education along with an interpretation of 
the Commissioner’s regulations. It will 
define the distinguishing characteristics of 
the junior and senior high school and in- 
dicate the continuing need for articulation. 

The second major section will describe 
the educational program. All areas of the 
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By 

Ernest A. FRIER 

Director, Division of Secondary 
Education 


secondary school curriculum — vocational 
and general — will be described as com- 
ponents of the secondary program in 
terms of their purposes and content. A flow 
chart for each area will depict the scope 
and sequence of the program. 

This section will also contain descrip- 
tions of library service, the guidance pro- 
homeroom 


gram, cocurricular activities, 


and assemblies, evaluation and testing. 


Section 3 will be devoted to suggestions 


for organizing and administering the 
school program; section 4 to the adminis- 
trator’s responsibility to interpret the 


schools to the public. 

A fifth section will provide suggestions 
for improving the educational program 
through supervision and the use of a wide 
variety of evaluation techniques. 

The final section on State-school rela- 
tions will describe requirements for grad- 
uation, methods of approval for locally 
developed courses, credit for religious in- 
struction, school registration, Commission- 
er’s regulations and Education Law per- 
taining to secondary education. 

For many years there has been a real 
need for a single publication that defines 
the State program of secondary education. 
Present plans for the forthcoming bulletin 
aim at providing school administrators 
with a descriptive outline of courses of 
study and a presentation of administra- 


tive policies and procedures. 
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First Radiological Seminar Held 


Q* OF THE FIRST RADIOLOGICAL SEMI- 
nars for high school science teachers 
was held during March at Bowne Hall, 
Syracuse University. Arrangements for 
this seminar were made by Dudley J. Ben- 
nett. assistant director of civil defense for 
Onondaga County, in cooperation with 
officials at Syracuse University. 

The course was given in three evening 
sessions of two hours each and included 


the following major topics: the atom, 
radioactivity, natural radioactivity, man- 
made radioactivity, peacetime applications 
applications and 


of radiation, military 


some cosmic problems. The course was 
designed to assist science teachers in pre- 
senting nuclear physics and its military 
and peacetime uses. 

In commenting upon the course. Mr. 


Bennett said: 


The response was overwhelming, a 
constant registration of 80 being ob- 
tained for all three sessions. Teachers 
drove in from such points as Adams and 
Belleville near Watertown. Pulaski, 
Oneida. Cortland. Seneca Falls, Water- 
loo. Auburn and Port Byron, as weli as 
from Syracuse and elsewhere in Onon- 
daga County. 


We hope that we have not 
helped them out teaching-wise but that 
we have also planted the seeds of civil 
defense, with the thought that, after they 
have been contacted by their local civi! 


only 


defense directors. that will bear fruit. 
The instructor was Dr. Benjamin P. 
Burtt. associate professor of physical 


chemistry at Syracuse University. Dr. 
Burtt obtained his doctor of philosophy 
degree in physical chemistry at Ohio State 


University in 1946. 





Modern School Curriculum Praised 


HILE THE RHODES SCHOOL IN NEW 
York City, under Dr. David Merrall, 
emphasizes high standards of scholastic 
achievement, it does not neglect the well- 
rounded education of its students. 
Some of the school publications which 
take their place along with the textbooks 
in English, mathematics and science ap- 


pear under the following titles: 


The Parent’s Part in a Rhodes School 
Education, by Dr. David Merrall 


6 Ways To Make People Like You, by 


Dale Carnegie 


Your Personality, by Esther Eberstadt 
Brooke 


Correct Conduct, by Anne Kent 
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By 

WarREN W. Knox 

{ssistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Services 
(General Education) 


These four brochures are a few among 
many that are furnished to parents and 
students at Rhodes. The brochure on cor- 
rect conduct meets one of the most pressing 
needs of adolescent boys and girls. Sug- 
gestions by Miss Kent cover correct be- 
havior in relation to introductions, man- 
ners on the street, behavior in restaurants 
and theaters, tipping, table manners, party 
behavior and other topics which are of 


crucial importance to our youth. 
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Publications of this type are highly rec- 


ommended to junior and senior high 


schools. Ideally, they should be devel- 
oped and prepared by experts, but with the 
full participation of youth themselves and 
parents, as well as the school faculty. 
Congratulations to the Rhodes School. 





Department Staff Changes 

Recent staff changes in the State Educa- 
tion Department include: 

ANGELICA W. Cass was permanently pro- 
moted as associate in Americanization and 
adult elementary education effective March 
ll. 

Joun P. ARMSTRONG received a perma- 
nent appointment as associate in education 
of the mentally retarded effective March 28. 

ALLAN G. CARLSON was permanently ap- 
pointed as assistant in school business man- 
agement effective March 28. 

Exnora D. CarRINO was permanently ap- 
pointed as associate in speech education 
effective March 28. 

WituiaMm N. Reeves received a perma- 
nent appointment as associate in music 


education effective March 28. 





Mrs. Rodger Retires 

Mrs. Mabelle L. Rodger, district superin- 
tendent of schools of the third supervisory 
district, Cayuga County, retired April 1. 
Mrs. Rodger was first elected district super- 
intendent in 1916 and served continuously 
since that time. She had previously taught 
in a rural elementary school and in Groton 
High School. 

She has recently been active in connec- 
tion with the building addition to the King 
Ferry Central School and in the formation 
of a board of cooperative educational serv- 


ices in her district during the past year. 
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Superintendents Meet 

The annual 
New York Association of District Super- 
of Schools held March 
14-15 at Syracuse. 


conference of the Central 


intendents was 


Participants from the State Education 
included Dr. Arthur W. 


Assistant Commissioner for 


Department 
Schmidt. 

School 
ices; Elizabeth M. Eastman, attorney, Divi- 
Dr. Anthony Terino, Chief, 
Bureau of Secondary School Supervision; 
Dr. Joseph R. Strobel. Assistant Commis- 
Instructional (Voca- 
Francis Griffin, Chief, 


Administrative Services: 


Finance and Administrative Serv- 


sion of Law: 


sioner for Services 
tional Education) : 
Bureau of Rural 
Arvie Eldred, consultant. school district re- 
organization, and Dr. William P. Viall, 
Chief. 
Certification. 


Bureau of Teacher Education and 


Regent T. Norman Hurd, acting depart- 
ment head, agricultural economics, Cornell 
University, spoke on “State Finances.” 
Howard R. Johnson, president of the New 
York State Association of District Super- 
intendents of Schools, also addressed the 
group. 

E. Craig Donnan, district superintendent 
of schools of the first supervisory district, 
Tompkins County, is president of the Cen- 
tral New York Association. 





New Yorker Elected 

A native New 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
He is Dr. Lynn M. Bartlett, 


a native of Cherry Creek, who defeated the 


Yorker has been elected 
in Michigan. 


incumbent chief State school officer in the 
April statewide election. 

Dr. Bartlett for some years has been in 
charge of pupil personnel services in the 


Grosse Pointe (Mich.) public schools. 
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PORTRAIT of former Chancellor John P. Myers of Plattsburgh is unveiled in the 
Regents Room of the State Education Building. Left to right, former Chancellor Myers, 
Chancellor Roger W. Straus, who received the portrait and immediately conveyed it to the 
State Education Department; Mrs. John P. Myers, who presented the painting to Chan- 
cellor Straus, and Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Education, who received it 





on behalf of the Education Department. 
summer resident of Keene Valley. 


The portrait was painted by Jossey Bilan, 





Regents Approve Charter Actions 


a. BOARD OF REGENTS TOOK ACTION ON 
a number of charters for schools and 
libraries at its meeting March 29. 

Hyde Park Historical Association, Hyde 
Park, Dutchess County, provisionally 
chartered in 1949, was granted an absolute 
charter. 

An absolute charter was granted to The 
Eastern New York Botanical Club to con- 
duct research in botanical science, promote 
dissemination of information concerning 
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plant life and to encourage popular appreci- 
ation for and conservation of native plant 
life. 

The provisional charter of The Glenwood 
Nursery School, Inc., granted in 1951, was 
made absolute. 

The Yonkers Historical Society, provi- 
sionally chartered in 1952, was granted an 
absolute charter. 

The provisional charter of Birch-Wathen 
School, Inc., New York City, granted by 
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the Board of Regents in 1932, was made 
absolute. 

The Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies, provisionally chartered in 1952, 
was granted an absolute charter. 

Maplewood Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten, Wantagh, Nassau County, 
granted a provisional charter, valid for five 


was 


years. 

A five-year provisional charter 
granted to Kittrell Nursery School, White 
Plains, to operate a nursery school. 

Talmud Torah of Kingston was granted 
a provisional charter, valid for five years, 
as a part-time school for religious instruc- 
tion in Hebrew. 

A provisional charter, valid for five 
years, was granted to Orchard Park His- 
torical Society, Orchard Park, Erie County, 
to collect, preserve and exhibit records, 
writings, pictures and other items con- 
nected with the history of the town of 
Orchard Park and surrounding territory. 


was 


A provisional charter, valid for five years 
was granted The Edgemont Adult School, 
Town of Greenburgh, Westchester County, 
to offer adult education courses to the 
general public. 

The Regents approved a five-year ex- 
tension of the provisional charters of the 
following libraries: Cato Free Library, 
Champlain Free Library, Clayville Library 
Association, Genesee Library at Little 
Genesee, Pawling Free Library, Philmont 
Public Library, and Ulysses Philomathic 
Library, Trumansburg. 

The provisional charter of Walter Hervey 
Junior College, New York City, was granted 
a one-year extension. 

The Board of Regents approved the 
transfer of property of East Chatham 
Public Library to Chatham Public Library 
and cancellation of the charter of the 
former. Also approved was the transfer of 
property to Chatham Public Library and 
cancellation of the charter of Ghent Public 
Library. 
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Appointments Approved 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
March 29 approved several appointments 
to professional boards and committees. 

Donald Q. Faragher, Rochester, and 
Richard J. Heidelberger, Hempstead, were 
reappointed to the Board of Examiners of 
Architects, each for a term of three years 
beginning November 1, 1956. 

William D. Gasser, Rochester, was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Certified Public 
Accountants Examiners for a term of five 
years beginning April 1, to succeed Carl D. 
Thomy. 

Jean Barrett, Syracuse, was appointed to 
the Advisory Committee on Nurse Scholar- 
ships to fill the vacancy resulting from the 
resignation of Edith H. Smith, dean, School 
of Nursing, Syracuse University. 





Bond Issue Approved 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
March 29 approved the following bond 
issue: 

Union Free School District No. 18, Town of 
Oyster Bay, Nassau County (Plainedge), an 
issue of $975,000 to acquire site and construct 
and equip elementary school 

According to the Local Finance Law, the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in dis- 
tricts where the cost would bring the bonded 
indebtedness above 10 percent of the dis- 
trict’s real property value. 





Superintendent Honored 

Mrs. Pauline Graebner Bush, district su- 
perintendent of schools of the first super- 
visory district, Chemung County, was feted 
at a reception on February 17 in honor of 
her 25th anniversary as district super- 
intendent. 
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FLUSHING REMONSTRANCE and two companion pieces are placed on exhibit in 


the Governors Room at New York City Hall. 


The documents are from the Archives of 


of the New York State Library and still in the plastic cases used with them on the New 


York State Freedom Train. 


Left to right are Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of 


Education; Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Judge Charles S. Colden, president of the 


Bowne House Historical Society. 





Teacher Certification Study Announced 


pier REQUIREMENTS ADOPTED 
in May 1956 by the Board of Regents 
will go into effect as scheduled in Septem- 
ber 1958, according to Dr. James E. Allen, 
Jr., Commissioner of Education. 

In the meantime the Department will re- 
view carefully the effect of the new require- 
ments on teaching competence, teacher 
recruitment and on the curriculums in our 
colleges and universities, Dr. Allen said. 
This review will involve full consultation 
with subject matter specialists, teacher- 
training institutions, superintendents of 
schools and other interested groups and 
persons. 

The Education Department plans to insti- 
tute a broad review of the existing pro- 
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grams in teacher education throughout the 
State, in an effort to stimulate greater in- 
terest in the preparation of teachers and 
to improve the standards now prevailing in 
teacher preparation, the Commissioner 
said, 

The requirements were adopted by the 
Board of Regents in May 1956 upon the 
recommendations made by the Regents 
Council on Teacher Certification following 
a two-year analysis of the need for new 
standards. The requirements include an 
approved four-year curriculum leading to 
a baccalaureate degree, including 18 semes- 
ter hours in professional courses approved 
for secondary school teaching, 6 hours more 


(Concluded on page 329) 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 





Extended Community Plan Suggested 


APPROACHES, MANY ADMIN- 


S SUMMER 
istrators may 


advisability of encouraging the homemak- 


wish to consider the 
ing teacher to make plans for an extended 
program in the school and community, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education. Administrators and teachers 
who have reaped the benefits of such a pro- 
gram for many years. feel that this pro- 
vides for an excellent means to increase the 
cooperative efforts of the home, school and 
community. 

Programs have been planned locally, to 
meet various goals such as: becoming better 
acquainted with homes, guiding home ex- 
periences of students, learning about the 
community and its resources, developing a 
working relationship with agencies and or- 
ganizations in the community, meeting with 
groups such as the Future Homemakers of 
America executive committee and advisory 
education, 


committees for homemaking 


evaluating the program with parents and 
students and making plans for the forth- 
coming school year. 

Summer programs that are approved by 
the Bureau may be Federally reimbursed. 


To be eligible for reimbursement, the 


course, homemaking 3, must be offered for 
two consecutive periods daily during the 


How- 


ever. beginning September 1957, homemak- 


year prior to the summer program. 


ing 3 will be offered as a single period 
different 


cluded at present. This change should help 


course with content than is in- 
make reimbursement available for summer 
programs in many more communities. 
Information about extended programs of 
homemaking education may be found in the 
brochure Summer Programs for Homemak- 
ing Education. Requests may be sent to 
the Bureau of Home Economics Education, 


State Education Department, Albany. 





Homemaking Sequence Time Is Changed 


7. CHANGE IN THE TIME REQUIRED FOR 
the vocational homemaking sequence, 
the suggested content of the new course in 
homemaking 3 and other phases of program 
development in homemaking education 
were the subjects under consideration at a 
series of regional meetings held this spring 
under the sponsorship of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education. 

teachers, 


Administrators, homemaking 


guidance counselors and curriculum co- 
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ordinators attended meetings held at 
Mineola, Riverhead, Binghamton, Elmira. 
Albany. Peekskill, Syracuse. Newburgh, 


Watertown, Rochester, Utica, Plattsburgh, 
Buffalo and Jamestown. 

As administrators, teachers and students 
have become increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of education for home and family 
life, there has been a greater demand for 
courses in homemaking and flexibility in 


program that would permit elective oppor- 
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tunities as well as facilitate possibilities for 
a greater number of students to plan a 
major sequence in homemaking in relation 
to a well-balanced total program. As a re- 
sult of study of enrollments and scheduling 
problems related to the homemaking 3 
course, which has been offered for two units 
of credit, scheduled for two consecutive 
periods each day, it was decided that more 
students could be served and the program 
be made more adaptable to local situations, 
if the course were offered for a single 
period, for one unit of credit. Homemak- 
ing 1, 2 and 3 will still comprise the voca- 
tional sequence, the Bureau reported. 


A representative committee of teachers 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education has evaluated and 
redeveloped the suggested content for the 
new course in homemaking 3. At a later 
date a new bulletin will be distributed from 
the State Education Department to serve as 
a guide to teachers in making plans for this 
course. As a result of this change, it may 
now be possible for more schools to offer 
special interest courses as well as the voca- 
tional sequence. In many situations a period 
may now be provided for conferences with 
students concerning home and community 


experiences. 





School Lunch Leaders Meet in Albany 


F pices LUNCH LEADERS CONFERENCE 
was held March 1 and 2 in Brubacher 
Hall, State University College for Teach- 
ers at Albany, under the sponsorship of 
the School Lunch Unit of the State Edu- 
cation Department. At the opening ses- 
sion, Helen Diehl, associate in school lunch 
administration, reviewed the aims of the 
conference and Dorothy S. Lawson, Chief, 


Bureau of Home Economics Education, 
discussed “Keys to Leadership.” The 
total attendance of 60 included school 


lunch directors from large city school dis- 
tricts throughout the State and representa- 
tives of institution management depart- 
ments of several technical institutes and 
colleges. 

Among the guest speakers were Eliza- 
beth M. Eastman, attorney, Division of 
Law, State Education Department, who dis- 
cussed laws affecting the school lunch pro- 
gram, and Dr. Mary Bloetjes, head, depart- 
ment of institution New 
York State College of Home Economics, 


management, 
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Cornell University, who outlined a plan 
for personal development on the job. 

Myra deH. Woodruff, Chief, and Mrs. 
Dorotha M. Conklin, associate, Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education, 
guided the group through demonstrations 
and discussion of techniques of group 
leadership. 

During the conference there were group 
discussions of problems common to school 
lunch programs in large school systems. 
Those who took part as discussion leaders 
and recorders were: Mrs. Margaret Reals, 
school lunch manager, Vernon-Verona- 
Sherrill Central School; Mrs. Janet Symes, 
school lunch manager, Medina Central 
School; Mrs. Eva Kassan, supervisor, spe- 
cial service department, Jewish Education 
Committee of New York; Naomi McGuire, 
associate professor, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Syracuse University; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Pugsley, school lunch manager, Pen- 
field Central School; Ann Schmitt, school 
lunch director, Diocese of Buffalo; Lois 
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Thomas, instructor, Morrisville Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute; Mrs. Olive 
C. O'Connell, supervisor in charge, elemen- 
tary school lunches, New York City Board 
of Education. 

Policies, procedures and current devel- 
opments related to the School Lunch Re- 
imbursement Program and the distribution 
of United States Department of Agricul- 


ture foods were presented by Fred Fick and 
Lewis Schorr of the Division of School 
Financial Aid. 

The status qualifications and perform- 
ance standards for directors of school lunch 
programs were discussed and plans were 
made for the naming of a committee to 
suggest requirements and job descriptions 


for such positions. 





State FHA Plans 12th Annual Meeting 


HE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
Future Homemakers of America will 
hold its 12th annual meeting at the Welling- 
ton Hotel and Chancellors Hall in the State 
Education Building at Albany on May 10 
and 11. Representatives of 282 chapters 
having a total of 6,453 members will at- 
tend to hear reports on activities of the past 
year and to discuss plans for the future. 

The theme for the meeting is “ FHA and 
You — at Home —at School—in Your 
Community.” Presiding will be Rachel 
McKee, State president from the Cincin- 
natus chapter. 

A State chorus is being organized for the 
first time this year by Ann Countryman, the 
State songleader from the St. Johnsville 
chapter. William Ferris, music teacher at 
St. Johnsville Central School, will train and 
conduct the chorus which will sing at the 
banquet on May 11. Interpretation of the 
FHA program will be given in a skit, “ FHA 
Caravan.” Next year’s officers will be in- 
stalled at the Saturday evening session. 

The Future Homemakers of America is 
a national organization of young people in 
high schools, sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education, to promote ap- 
preciation of the joys and satisfactions of 
homemaking, democracy in home and com- 
munity life, development of creative leader- 
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ship and wholesome individual and group 
recreation and interest in home economics. 

Georgiana Marks, associate in home eco- 
nomics education, State Education Depart- 
ment, is the State adviser to the New York 


State association. 





Homemaking for Adults 


Each year, no later than July, adult edu- 
file 


claims for Federal reimbursement for adult 


cation directors and administrators 
homemaking programs with the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education. 

Federal funds are available for offerings 
that contribute directly to homemaking and 
may be available for informal activities 
planned to help adults meet problems of 
home and family living. These may in- 


clude visits to homes, conferences with 
individuals or groups, scheduled group ac- 
tivity in homes or in community centers. 

Since a great many courses contribute 
indirectly to home and family living, it is 
essential that a brief but concise descrip- 
tion of each offering listed on the claim 
HE-11, indicate content. 


form clearly 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 





Grants To Train Special Teachers 


1 STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT HAS 
allocated $50,000 to provide a mini- 
mum of 127 training grants of up to $300 
each to teachers of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. School supervisory personnel directly 
involved in working with mentally retarded 
children are also eligible for these grants 
which were made available for use during 
the summer of 1957 and will be available 
also during the 1957-58 school year. 
Recent 


creased State subsidy 


legislation which provides in- 
for special classes 
provides incentive for the establishment of 
many more classes for mentally retarded 
there is need for such 


children where 


classes. One of the biggest obstacles con- 
fronting school districts in organizing and 
operating such classes is the lack of prop- 
erly trained teachers. Thus the program of 
training grants is designed to provide the 
necessary motivation to encourage more 
teacher trainees to enter the field of teach- 
ing children who are mentally retarded. 
In addition, teachers presently serving men- 
tally retarded children can apply for the 
grants in order to continue their profes- 
sional training and thus enhance the qual- 
ity of their service to these children. 

To be eligible for these grants the appli- 
cants must be residents of New York State 
or give evidence of employment for the 
1957-58 academic vear in a program for 
children with retarded mental development 
in New York State. 
cepted by a university or college of their 
choice in New York State. 

Application forms are available from 
the 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services, State 


Applicants must be ac- 


Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
Education Department, and from the col- 
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leges and universities in New York State 
offering courses in special education for 
training of teachers of classes for children 
with retarded mental development. 

Applications for these grants must reach 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children at 
least 30 days prior to the beginning of 
either the fall or spring semester of the 
school year 1957-58. 

Colleges and universities in New York 
State with a fotal program for preparing 
teachers for teaching classes for children 
with retarded mental development are: 

Brooklyn College 

The City College, New York 

Hunter College (summer) 

New York University 

Russell Sage College 

State University College for Teachers at Buffalo 

State University Teachers College at Geneseo 

Syracuse University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


University of Rochester 


It is expected that approved courses in 
this field 
University Teachers College at Plattsburgh: 
at Adelphi College, City; at 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, and possibly 


will also be available at State 


Garden 


at other institutions throughout the State. 
It is suggested that inquiries concerning 
the availability of approved courses be 
directed to these and other institutions as 
well as to the Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren. Applications may be approved for 
those enrolling in approved courses in the 
area of education of mentally retarded 
children offered by other colleges and uni- 


versities in New York State. 
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Workshop on Cerebral Palsy Children 


O« HUNDRED TWENTY PERSONS CON- 
cerned with the education of children 
with cerebral palsy participated in a state- 
wide workshop sponsored by the Bureau 
for Handicapped Children, Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services, in cooperation 
with the United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tions of New York State and the New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
The workshop was held at the Hotel 
Thayer, West Point, March 21-23. 

The conference was attended by teach- 
ers, school administrators, supervisors, 
college staff, psychologists, social workers, 
speech correctionists and vocational re- 
habilitation counselors and others, repre- 
senting the 
State. The workshop was part of the State 


school districts throughout 


Education Department's special training 


program for teachers of children with 
cerebral palsy. 

The theme of the workshop was ~ Re- 
assessing the Education of Children with 
Cerebral Palsy.” The individual sessions 
included discussion of mental health, teach- 
ing implications of brain injury, vision, 
speech and hearing problems, mental re- 
tardation, the school’s role in vocational 
planning and administrative problems as 


related to the education of children with 


cerebral palsy. Many teachers brought 
along educational aids and materials they 
found useful in their own work. These 


were exhibited and demonstrated. 

The workshop gave teachers an oppor- 
tunity to share experiences, learn of prac- 
tices and plans of others, gain new insight 
into programs and educational objectives 
and observe how others are facing similar 
problems and what is being done to resolve 
them. 

The educators were formally greeted at 
the workshop’s opening by Dr. Francis J. 
Daly. Director, Division of Pupil Person- 
nel Services; Dr. Merle Frampton, princi- 
pal of The New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, and Mrs. K. Ian Deane, 
secretary of the United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociations of New York State. Dr. Joseph 
Fenton of the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children was the workshop coordinator. 
Other Education Department participants 
were Dr. Anthony J. Pelone, Chief, Bureau 
for Handicapped Children; Charles Becker, 
associate, Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, who participated in the panel dis- 
“Application of Programs for 

Retarded Children.” and Ray 

associate, Bureau for Handi- 


cussion 

Mentally 
Simches. 
capped Children. 





New Central District 

The Point 
School District was approved by vote on 
March 23. 
free 


Haverstraw-Stony Central 
The district includes four union 


school districts and nine common 
school districts in Rockland and Orange 
This is the 497th central district 


formed in the State but the 491st operating 


Counties. 
central district due to recentralization. 
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Art Education Symposium 

A symposium conference on creative 
arts education will be held at Syracuse 
University July 30 — August 1 under the 
joint sponsorship of the School of Art and 
the School of Education. 


be obtained by writing to Dr. Michael F. 


Information may 


Andrews, dual professor of art and educa- 


tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10. 
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Teachers of Cerebral Palsy Learn at Workshop 
Conducted by Education Department at West Point 
These pictures, taken by Karen Katsel, speech correction teacher at 


the Roosevelt Cerebral Palsy School, show how the teachers participated 
in the workshop activities, and some of the leaders in the program. 























EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND PRIVATE AGENCIES COOPERATIVELY SPON. 
SORED THE WORKSHOP. Lejt to right, Dr. Merle Frampton, principal, New York Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Blind; Mrs. K. lan Deane of Goshen, vice president, United 
Cerebral Palsy Association of New York State; Dr. Francis J. Daly, Director, Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services; Robert O'Donnell, executive director, U.C.P.A. of New York State, 
and Dr. Joseph Fenton, workshop coordinator, Bureau for Handicapped Children, examine 
teaching aids exhibited by teachers. 





i 


TEACHERS HAD AN OPPORTUNITY THE TEACHERS HAD AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO SHARE EXPERIENCES. Mrs. Diane TO HEAR AUTHORITIES. Dr. Harold 
Ehrlich, coordinator of a cerebral palsy Michal-Smith, consulting psychologist to the 
unit in Brooklyn, tells “ how she has done Cerebral Palsy Center of Nassau County and 
it,” as Anne Griffiths, Louise Smith, Ann chief clinical psychologist, Flower-Fifth Ave- 
Cameron, Helen Hamburgher, all of the nue Hospital, discusses “ The Phenomenon of 
Roosevelt Board of Education, and others Brain Injury,” as James Beaber, principal, 
listen intently. Roosevelt Cerebral Palsy Schwvol, section chair- 


man, listens. 











PON. 
Insti- 
nited 
mn of 
State, 


mine 








TEACHERS HAD AN OPPOR.- 
TUNITY TO.SEE WHAT 
OTHERS ARE DOING. Evelyn 
Karpel, Schenectady, observes the 
Orangeburg display of teacher 
material. 
























“ SOMETHING NEW.” Mary-Joan McKenna of New York City takes notes as Helen 
Gould and Roslyn Polachek of Yonkers review the exhibit of the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children’s new publication Teaching Aids for Children with Cerebral Palsy. 


VOCATIONAL 
PLANNING. A 
panel, left to right, 
consisting of Marion 
Martin, Division of 
Vocational Rehabili- 
tation; Dorothy 
Eisenlau, teacher, 
Roosevelt; Morton 
Goldstein, Adult 
Services, U.C.P.A. of New York State; and Martin Moed, vocational counselor, Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled, discuss the schools’ role in vocational planning. 





ADULT EDUCATION 








Job Opportunities Forum for Women 


By 
Tuomas J. McLeRNOoN 
Associate in Adult Education 


RECENT JOB OPPORTUNITIES FORUM 

for Mature Women, perhaps the first 
venture of its kind, conducted by Carl E. 
Minich, director of adult education at Am- 
herst Central School, Snyder, is an example 
of the kind of community service which 
can be provided under a public school 
adult education program. The event was 
cosponsored by the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, the U. S. Department 
of Labor, business firms, women’s organ- 
izations, churches and civic and _profes- 
sional groups. 

The forum was a three-way meeting that 
brought together women who want jobs, 
employers in need of workers and coun- 
selors trained in vocational guidance. It 
gave to over 500 local women who attended 
the opportunity to meet employers looking 
for workers, to ask questions about job 
requirements and job futures, to tell em- 
ployers of their experience and interests 
and to consult job counselors who can help 
women develop and market their skills. 

It provided employers with the oppor- 
tunity to meet mature women interested 
in full- or part-time work, to answer ques- 
tions about job availability, to acquaint 
job candidates with future openings and 
to suggest ways women can prepare for 
job opportunities. By providing a neces- 
sary and important community service, the 
Job 


relations among local business, the adult 


Opportunities Forum strengthened 
education program and local residents. 
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Carl E. Minich, director of adult education 
at Snyder chatting with forum members 


Theodore L. Masterson, school board 
president, opened the forum with a wel- 
coming address. 

The women heard talks by employment 
executives and counselors, followed by a 
panel discussion by leaders in occupational 
fields where local labor shortages exist: 
retailing, office work, real estate, teaching 
and banking. 

The underlying theme of the panelists’ 
remarks was the necessity for emotional 
flexibility and development of skills by 
job seekers. A question and answer period 
followed; then the 
ployer interview stations where the entire 


women visited em- 
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forum came to a focus on each woman as 
a perspective employee. 

Audience comments indicated apprecia- 
tion of adult education working closely 
with business and made clear the fact that 
adult education programs can be an aid 
to the community in vocational prepara- 


tion and placement. As a result of these 
comments and other data collected during 
the forum, curriculum changes will be 
made in the local adult education program 
to meet the needs, and increased emphasis 
will be put on adult vocational guidance 


counseling services. 





Leaders of Older People’s Programs Meet 


peony COURSE FOR LEADERS OF AC- 
tivity programs for older men and 
women in the Erie County area was con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Adult Education 
during January and February. Eight com- 
munities in Erie County were represented 
by the 43 men and women who registered. 
Thirty-six persons the total 
training which consisted of five four-hour 


completed 


sessions given on consecutive weeks. 


The training program was conducted in 
cooperation with the Council of Social 
Agencies of Buffalo and Erie County, with 
the help of the Council’s Subcommittee on 


Activity Programs for Older Adults. The 
meetings were held at the Buffalo YWCA. 

Some of those taking the training are 
presently connected with clubs and day 
centers for older men and women, with 
rehabilitation programs in hospitals for 
for the 
Others are public school adult edu- 


the chronic ill and with homes 
aged. 
cation teachers, directors of adult educa- 
tion and recreation leaders. There were 
also several retired men and women in the 


“ 


group who, as a “second career,” are at- 
tempting to prepare themselves for the 


leadership of senior citizens’ clubs. 








HANDICRAFT DEMONSTRATION at workshop for leaders of the aged at Buffalo 
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Rhythm band demonstration 


The agenda consisted of lectures and dis- 
cussions of such topics as goals for activ- 
ity programs for the psy- 
chological and emotional aspects of aging, 


older adults, 
the value of creative activities for retired 
persons and the importance of public 
affairs education for older persons. In ad- 
dition to these discussions, members of 
the group participated in demonstrations 
of arts and crafts, folk dancing and recrea- 
tional activities. 

The training began with an opening 
statement by Ollie Randall, nationally 
known in the field of the aging and at 
present a member of the Department’s 
Adult Recreation Council for the Elderly. 
Other guest speakers included Dr. Hyman 
Levin, Buffalo; Dr. Robert Squeri, State 


University College for Teachers at Buffalo, 
art department; Mildred Guth, crafts 
leader of the Silver Whistle Learn To Earn 
Workshop for Older Adults in Syracuse; 
Hildegarde Oppler, director of the Five 
Towns Golden Age Club in Woodmere: 
Ida Levin of Buffalo, author and instruc- 
tor of folk dancing: James Sharpe, director 
of recreation, Jamestown, and leader of 
the Jamestown Golden Age Club. 

The entire program was directed and 
supervised by Henrietta F. Rabe, assistant 
in education for the aging, Bureau of 
Adult Education. 

At the completion of the last session, the 
planning committee made recommenda- 
tions for supplementing this leadership 
training with additional sessions in arts 
and crafts, folk dancing and group discus- 


sion techniques. 
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Folk dancing demonstration 
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STATE MUSEUM 








ONE OF THE PHOTOS in the Smithsonian Institution traveling exhibit, “ This Is the 
American Earth,” which is appearing at the New York State Museum. This is Steam- 
boat Rock in Dinosaur National Monument. 


Exhibit on American Earth Aids Conservation 


bbw ENDLESS BATTLE OF CONSERVATION This presentation of photographs show- 
is the subject of an exhibit, “ This Is ing the problems and accomplishments of 


the American Earth,” which will open the conservation movement in this coun- 
May 5 at the New York State Museum and _ try was organized by American photog- 
will continue through May 26. rapher Ansel Adams and writer-researcher 


97 
a 
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Nancy Newhall. It is currently being cir- 
culated throughout the United States by the 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibi- 
tion Service. 

Fourteen panels showing more than 100 
photographs, small sculptures and mounted 
specimens carry out the theme which is 
reinforced by a commentary by Mrs. New- 
hall. 

The plunder of mountain areas, timber- 
lands and water resources— as well as 
efforts to counteract them, made by the 





California 


National Park Service, The 
Academy of Sciences and the Sierra Club 
—are shown in beautiful photographs by 
many of this country’s leading photog- 
raphers. Among them are Ansel Adams, 
Edward Weston, Margaret Bourke-White, 
Eliot Porter, Werner Bischof, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, Cedric Wright, Barbara 
Morgan, Bradford Washburn and others. 
The show also includes 19th century photo- 
graphs by E. H. Anthony, Alexander 
Gardner and William H. Jackson. 





Chief Cornplanter’s 


OES ANYONE HAVE OR KNOW WHERE TO 
find letters written by Jesse J. Corn- 
planter, Seneca Chief noted as an Indian 
author, who died at Tonawanda Reserva- 
tion on March 18? 

The New York State Museum 
Science Service, through its Anthropologi- 
cal Survey, is conducting a search for 
Cornplanter letters, according to Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Fenton, Assistant Commissioner 
for the State Museum and Science Service. 

Cornplanter began his literary career in 
1905 by sending illustrated letters to the 
late Dr. Arthur C. Parker, then State 
Archeologist, in Albany, Dr. Fenton said. 
These letters are now in the New York 
State Library. 

Throughout his long life, Jesse Corn- 
planter corresponded with anthropologists 
and folklorists throughout the United 
States and many contemporary scholars 
and writers have acknowledged his assist- 
ance. Dr. Fenton began working with 
Cornplanter at Tonawanda Reservation in 
1933 and used the Chief as the character, 
He-strikes-the-rushes, in a monograph on 
the Iroquois Eagle Dance published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


and 
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Letters Sought 


Since Cornplanter wrote detailed letters 
on Seneca life and customs, Dr. Fenton has 
decided to collect these for study at the 
State Museum and ultimately to deposit 
them or photographic copies of them for 
permanent preservation in the manuscripts 
room in the New York State Library. 

Individuals, historical societies, mu- 
seums, libraries, publishers and others are 
urged to ransack their files for Cornplanter 
letters and forward them to the New York 
State Museum for permanent preservation, 


or at least for photocopying. 





Whale Exhibit at Museum 

The whaling industry at Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie and Hudson in the early 
1800’s is the subject of a new exhibit in 
the History Hall of the State Museum, 
State Education Building in Albany. From 
these Hudson River ports ships sailed: to 
the far corners of the world to bring back 
whale oil and bone. 

Models of a whaling ship and a whaling 
boat, nautical instruments and other details 
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of the industry are grouped in seven panels 
along one wall of the History Hall. Colored 
illustrations from old prints show how 
whales were caught, types of whales and 
Official 


government records give the names of the 


how they were processed into oil. 


ships, details of their two- or three-year 
voyages and their catches. Scrimshaw 
articles of ivory, carved by the sailors to 
while away the time on the long voyages, 
are also exhibited. 

The exhibit was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Albert B. Corey, State His- 
torian; Mrs. Dorothy Filley, consultant, 
and Dr. Eugene F. Kramer, curator of 


history. 





Myers Lauded 


(Concluded from page 302) 


indeed insisted upon measuring all action 
in terms of the furtherance of these prin- 
ciples, is evidence of true educational 
statesmanship. This dedication to prin- 
ciple which has characterized all his en- 
deavor will, I believe, stand as his most 
enduring and far-reaching contribution to 
education as Regent and Chancellor. 


Representing, as I do on this occasion, 
all the education forces of the State of 
New York, including the million of stu- 
dents and teachers, I salute you, Chancellor 
Myers, with deep affection and sincere ap- 
preciation for your outstanding service to 
education. 





Crabtree Is Speaker 


Arthur P. Crabtree, supervisor of adult 
of Adult 


State Education Department, gave the key- 


education, Bureau Education, 
note address to the Indiana State Associa- 
tion for Adult Education at the annual 


conference in Indianapolis on April 13. 
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Greetings from Canada 
The 


Museum and Science Service, Dr. William 


Assistant Commissioner for State 


N. Fenton, spent the week of February 20 
in Canada as guest lecturer of the anthro- 
pology department, University of Toronto. 
Besides giving a public lecture at the uni- 
versity, he met with graduate students in 
seminars and, at a luncheon for the presi- 
dent and faculty, spoke on the work of the 
State Museum and Science Service. 


While in Canada, Dr. Fenton attended a 


museum conference at Jordan and re- 
visited the Six Nations Reserve on Grand 
River, witnessing a snow snake match, at- 
tending a council and returning with greet- 
ings to Governor Averell Harriman and 


James E. 


Allen, Jr. from the delegation of chiefs who 


Commissioner of Education 


brought the Mohawk silver to Albany last 


fall. 





Teacher Certification 

(Concluded from page 316) 

than were required previously for a pro- 
visional certificate, and additional study in 
the candidates’ major subject field and an 
additional 6 semester hours in professional 
education for candidates for the permanent 


certificate. 


Dr. Allen, in announcing the plan to be 
followed in teacher certification, declared 
that the real issue is not the “ narrow one 
of adding six semester hours to the pro- 
It is 


the larger question of what shall in these 


fessional requirements for teaching. 


days constitute the minimum preparation 
essential for producing a well-educated and 
effective teacher and how can this prepara- 
tion be most efficiently and effectively 
achieved.” 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Loss of Hearing Problems Discussed 


Wis YOU ARE VIEWING TELEVISION 
and you hear the statement: “ Please 
do not adjust your set.— Due to network 
failure the audio portion of this program 
is not being received,” you may be some- 
what disturbed, as the program loses a 
great deal of its significance and may be- 
come almost meaningless, for both hearing 
and sight are needed for its full enjoyment. 
Similarly, both of these senses must func- 
tion properly for a child in the classroom 
if he is to enjoy a reasonable understand- 
ing of the instructions from his teacher and 
the reactions of his classmates. 

Loss of hearing is a major handicap to 
learning and to normal child development. 
Most of us recognize this fact but tend to 
take our hearing for granted and do not 
fully appreciate this wonderful sense until 
it is lost or impaired. Because good hear- 
ing is so vital to a child’s educational 
growth, to his social and economic success 
and to the proper development of his per- 
sonality and whatever creative capacity he 
may have, we should do our utmost to guard 
and conserve it from earliest infancy. 

The primary consideration in prevention 
of impaired hearing is the protection of the 
individual before damage occurs. Most 
children are equipped at birth with the 
anatomical parts of the ear needed to re- 
ceive sound waves, transpose them into 
nerve impulses and conduct them to the 
receiving centers of the brain, where they 
are interpreted as meaningful language. 
Foreign bodies such as crayons, chalk, wads 
of paper or cotton and numerous other 
items which, one way or another, may man- 
age to get into a child’s ears, disrupt his 
“ hearing network ” and thereby reduce his 
ability to hear. The presence of these 
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By 

Tuomas LEPINE 

Assistant in Hearing Conservation, 
Bureau of Health Service, Division 
of Pupil Personnel Services 


objects may be observed by parents or 
members of the school staff. Deviations 
in the functioning of the deeper structure 
of the middle and inner ear, however, may 
not so easily be detected by the untrained 
observer. Such deviations may result from 
several of the common childhood illnesses 
or from injury sustained while playing. 
Preventive measures with regard to the 


aforementioned matters, which measures 


will serve to protect a child’s hearing, 
include: 
Careful removal by a physician of accumu- 
lated wax or foreign bodies, which may have 
been accidentally inserted in the ear, thereby 
preventing trauma or injury produced by 
careless removal of such objects 
Prompt medical attention to colds, sore 
throats, infected tonsils and adenoids, sinus 
conditions and the acute communicable dis- 
primarily meningitis, scarlet fever, 
measles and other conditions which may 
possibly be related to the potential develop- 
ment of a hearing loss 

Instruction in ways of avoiding middle ear 
infections which can result from colds, as 
well as ear disease precipitated by swimming 
when infected material is permitted to enter 
the middle ear through a perforated ear drum 
that has not been protected by the use of ear 
plugs or other protective devices. In addi- 
tion, care should be taken to hold the nostrils 
closed when jumping (instead of diving) into 
the water, for otherwise infected materials 
may be forced into the middle ear through 
the Eustachian tube which leads directly from 
the nose to the middle ear 

Proper safety measures in all contact sports 
such as football and boxing, to insure against 


eases, 
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acoustic trauma or loss of hearing which may 

result suddenly (or relatively suddenly) as 

the result of a violent impact against the head 
or ears 

Hearing health knowledge relative to the 
prevention of impaired hearing should be a 
concern of all, particularly the classroom 
teacher. By using good judgment she may 
adjust the classroom ventilation so as to 
avoid either overheating or drafts, both of 
which may be conducive to the development 
of colds and possible subsequent ear dis- 
ease. She can be helpful in reducing the 
occurrence of hearing loss by adjusting 
children’s clothing to weather conditions 
during play periods out-of-doors and by 
advising children with regard to the danger 
of insertion of objects in their ears. 

A classroom teacher also has opportuni- 
ties to make observations that serve as leads 
when reported to the school nurse-teacher 
or school physician. She may suspect that 
a child is having hearing difficulty when he 
manifests one or more of the following 
signs: 

Seems more aware of movement than 

sound 

Frowns or wears a strained expression 

while listening 

Turns better ear toward source of 

sound 
Becomes markedly inattentive 
Has an unusual quality to his voice 
Articulates incorrectly 


Teacher observation of signs of impaired 
hearing is a valuable supplement to the 
annual hearing tests given each child in 
school. However, observation alone should 
not be relied upon, for a moderate hearing 
loss in both ears or a severe impairment 
in one ear may exist without the child, 
parents or teacher suspecting that a problem 
is present. 

All children with an appreciable hearing 
loss (an average hearing loss of 15 decibels 
in one or both ears as shown by a pure tone 
audiometer test) and those with suspected 
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chronic infection of the ear, nose, throat or 
sinuses should receive an otological ex- 
amination. A deiay can result in a serious 
hearing problem for, through neglect, a 
minor hearing problem may become worse. 
Medical followthrough by parents and chil- 
dren to correct diseased conditions of the 


A few 


reasons which necessitate concern for medi- 


ear, nose and throat is essential. 


cal followthrough include: 

1. Unless a child’s hearing loss is cor- 
rected, it may become worse and cause him 
to be at a disadvantage in the classroom. 
As a result he may experience unnecessary 
failure in his schoolwork and lose valuable 
time in repeating grades. 

2. Medical treatment needs to be given 
as early as possible for children with im- 
paired hearing to help prevent possible seri- 
ous handicaps to their educational adjust- 
ment and growth and economic and social 
adjustments and success in later life. 

3. Many cases of hearing loss in adults 
can be traced to hearing problems which 
were present in their early school years. If 
they had been given proper medical treat- 
ment during their school years, their hear- 
ing loss might have been corrected or the 
progressive development of the impairment 
might have been prevented or retarded. 

4. Children with impaired hearing may 
incur concomitant problems of adjustment. 
Some may become overaggressive, defiant 
or disobedient; others may become with- 
drawn and avoid competitive situations or 
shun group activities with classmates, thus 
forfeiting opportunities for stimulation and 
participation. Impaired hearing frequently 
contributes to the development of unneces- 
sary failure or retardation in school. 


Prevention of impaired hearing in chil- 
dren should be a continuous concern for all 
schools. It is important to realize that the 
Conservation of Hearing Program involves 
much more than the administering of hear- 


ing tests once each year, since children in 
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kindergarten, first, second, third, or any 
grade for that matter, may have an acute 
ear infection or begin to develop a more 
insidious disease of the organs of hearing 
in the intervals between the annual hearing 
tests. An adequate Conservation of Hear- 
ing Program, wherein provision is made for 
continuous attention to the prevention of 
hearing loss, to detection of such condi- 
tions, and to medical and/or educational 


followthrough for children with impaired 
hearing, will best serve the interests of the 
school and the child. 

It is readily seen that it is most important 
for all schools to use every means possible 
continuously to strive to improve their 
present Conservation of Hearing Program 
or make adjustments that will enhance 
effectiveness in all the interrelated areas of 
concern within such progress. 





Levittown Recreation Programs Described 


S CHOOL-COMMUNITY RECREATION PRO- 

grams in New York State urban centers 
are continuously increasing in number. 
One of the school districts with this kind of 
a recreation program is Levittown on Long 
Island. 

Organized recreation in Levittown is 
seven years old. Since its beginning, there 
has been a steady increase in the interest 
in, and the understanding of, the funda- 


mentals of this program as an educational 
force in the school district. This program, 


a" m+ 3 e igi 





By 

Ciype E. CoLe 

Associate in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


with all of its many phases, is now recog- 
nized and operated as an integral part of 
the total educational curriculum. 

In Levittown, as in many other commu- 
nities of the State, the school has become 
a major center of community life. In the 
school, the community finds many of its 





FAMILY FUN: action in a monthly family play party, a part of the recreation program 


at Levittown 
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recreation facilities, a recreation staff and 
other desirable means for the development 


The 


Levittown program, under farsighted lead- 


of a wholesome recreation program. 


ership, has grown at a tremendous pace 
since its initial beginning. 

As the program has developed, con- 
tinual organizational adjustment has taken 
place. The philosophy directing these 
changes recognizes recreation as an in- 
tegral part of education and points to the 
fact that the school, in our modern society, 
has a responsibility for educating for 


leisure. 


Organization Described 

In recognition of this, the leadership, 
supervision and coordination of the dis- 
trictwide program is centered in the divi- 
sion of health, physical education and 
A large share of the respon- 
sibility for recreation has been assigned 
by the director of this division to one of 
his assistants, a supervisor of recreation. 
This person and his staff are concerned 
with and in varying degrees responsible 
for the many activities. 


recreation. 


Plans for recreation are made at regu- 
larly scheduled meetings within the school 
Poli- 
cies, programs and procedures are clari- 
fied and acted upon within the District 
Curriculum Council and at administrative 
meetings with appropriate school and com- 


district administrative organization. 


munity leaders. 


Levittown’s recreational program oper- 
ates in many areas. One of the most im- 
portant is the building-centered program 
embracing kindergarten to the 12th grade. 
This phase of recreation is developed as a 
part of the regular educational program 
during the school year. In each building 
there is a capable staff member whose re- 
sponsibility it is to coordinate recreation. 
He guides program planning, coordinates 
district and community programs with 
building programs, motivates new activ- 
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ities, provides for the use of building, gives 
general supervision, conducts staff meet- 
ings, assures building security etc. In 
reality, this person is the key to the suc- 
cess of the building program. 


Students Participate 

While the building-centered program has 
been designed primarily to provide for the 
recreational needs of pupils in a particular 
school, plans are being made to extend the 
services of this program to provide for the 
recreational needs of people of various 
age levels on a neighborhood basis. 

The staff members in the 
schools who head the building-centered 


individual 


programs have resources to draw upon in 
planning and supervising their program. 
One the Student 
Recreation Planning Council. The coun- 


of these resources is 


cil plan, wherein representatives from all 
classes and major organizations, under 
guidance of the building staff member 
responsible for coordination, work to- 
gether, allows the recreation staff to plan 
with instead of for the pupils. 

Another resource is the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Recreation. This committee may 
be an official committee of the PTA or 
merely a group of parents and teachers 
interested in assisting. This plan encour- 
ages interested parents and citizens to 
volunteer their services. Much volunteer 
help and often highly skilled leadership are 
found in communities such as Levittown. 


Flexibility Maintained 


Building programs, while supervised 
and coordinated by the district supervisor 
of recreation and his staff, are varied and 
flexible. There is every opportunity for 
these programs to meet individual and 
neighborhood differences in interests and 
needs. Frequently, program specialists are 
provided by the district division office for 
the leadership of special events and train- 


ing programs. 
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The activities offered through this pro- 
gram to more than 15,000 school-age par- 
ticipants last year were varied and broad 
Some of the offerings include 
team and individual arts and 
crafts, shop activities of all kinds, dancing, 
parties, teen coed activities and family 


in scope. 
games, 


recreation. 

A second important operational area of 
the district recreation program includes the 
districtwide activities. In this phase of 
recreation are centered all activities not 
sponsored or operated by the various 
schools. One of the main functions of the 
central recreation office “fill the 
gaps.” Very often there are highly spe- 
cialized programs, involving people from 
all over the district. Because of the nature 
of these programs, they are sponsored by 
the district office. Examples of these ac- 
tivities are: string symphonies, dancing 
schools, hotrod clubs, holiday dances, 
soapbox derbies, square dances and other 
special events. It is in this phase of the 
districtwide program that adult recreation 
has a logical place. Already many adult 
groups have been helped to organize and 
develop successfully to a point where they 
are becoming independent and self-sustain- 


is to 


ing. 


Summer Activities Provided 


Summer activities constitute the largest 
phase of the total district recreation pro- 
gram. The staff is responsible for the 
planning and operation of eight play- 
grounds and other districtwide activities 
including drama, crafts, music, dance and 
athletics. More than 50 recreation leaders 
supervise this phase of recreation. In 1956 
approximately 5,000 different pupils of all 
ages participated. 

Another area of operation is that of 
community services. Here the district is 
primarily concerned with the coordination 
and integration of school-community rec- 
reation activity. Two groups have been 
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organized on a rotating membership basis 
to aid with this part of the program — 
a Lay Advisory Committee on Recreation 
to advise the superintendent of schools 
and a Community Athletic Coordinating 
Council to effect a smoother, more produc- 
tive operation in recreation athletics. This 
service offers one of the richest opportu- 
nities for meeting community needs and 
developing desirable school-community un- 
Church recreation groups, 
clubs and 
young adult groups are among the many 


derstanding. 
civic organizations, service 
seeking service. 

The office and the 
division of adult education cooperate in 
conducting programs of communitywide 


district recreation 


interest as well as those involving the en- 
tire family. Under consideration 
plan to include, on the recreation staff, 
specialists who would have as one of their 
duties the responsibility for advising and 
assisting families and other groups in the 
development of home and neighborhood 


is a 


programs. 
The Levittown school system has ac- 
cepted the fact that America faces a great 
challenge to provide for the worthy use of 
leisure time. This school district realizes 
that the constructive use of leisure time 
offers great promise for advancement in 
and health of all 


culture, happiness 


citizens. 





Visits Guidance Bureau 

Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, executive sec- 
retary of the American Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association, recently visited the 
Bureau of Guidance, Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, and later served as banquet 
speaker for the Capitol District Guidance 
Association. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





Development and Refinement of Meas- 
ures of Teaching Effectiveness 


This is the first report of the Cooperative 
Study To Predict Effectiveness in Second- 
ary School Teaching undertaken in 1948 
by the Division of Research, State Edu- 
cation Department, to help colleges and 
universities in the State improve selection 
of students preparing to teach in secondary 
schools. The report describes the develop- 
ment of the measures of teacher effective- 
ness used in this prediction study, analyzes 
their statistical reliability and refines them 
for use as criteria in validating the predic- 
tion formula. In addition, an attempt is 
made to develop measures of three specific 
teaching competencies by selecting items 
from the measures of teacher effectiveness. 


General Science Bibliography 


A leaflet to aid schools in selecting books 
in the science area for pupils in the early 
secondary school grades, this publication 
supplements the syllabus Science 7-8-9 and 
The General Science Handbook, Parts 1, 2 
and 3. Titles included are primarily books 
for reading and reference on the major 
topics outlined in the syllabus. No highly 
technical books, biographies or books of 
fiction are listed. 

The bibliography should be useful for the 
selection of books for classroom collections 
and as a basic list for school library pur- 
chases. 


Recent Trends in School Finances — 
Report No. 1 of Studies Appraising 
State Aid Laws 


The purpose of this report is to present a 
broad overview picture of the present finan- 
cial conditions of the school districts. In 
a general way it reflects the effect of rapidly 
rising costs and the extent to which the new 
State aid laws have assisted school districts 
in meetine them. Major recommendations 
of the Temporary Commission on Educa- 
tional Finances are reviewed. The report 
also briefly traces the relationship of school 
costs and State aid and the effects of school 
costs upon local tax rates over a span of 
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years. It analyzes in greater detail the 
changes which have taken place within the 
last three years. 


An Experiment in Instructional Tele- 
vision 

This illustrated leaflet describes the his- 
tory and progress of the Education Depart- 
ment’s project for determining the extent 
to which instructional television can be used 
to improve the quality of teaching and to 
enrich learning in the schools. It explains 
briefly the procedures and programs now 
in operation at two State University of New 
York Teachers Colleges and in one school 
district. Plans for evaluation are discussed. 


English-Hungarian W ordlist 


As an aid to recent Hungarian immi- 
grants to New York State, this list of fre- 
quently occurring English words with Hun- 
garian translation should prove useful. It 
may be used in the English and citizenship 
classes in adult education programs to assist 
in conversation and in reading and writing 
beginning English. 


Improving the Classroom Test — A 
Manual of Test Construction Pro- 
cedures for the Classroom Teacher 


The purpose of this bulletin is to help 
the teacher derive the full value from the 
classroom test as an important educational 
tool. Principles of good test construction 
are explained and illustrated. Concrete 
examples of good procedure and poor pro- 
cedure are offered. A checklist is pre- 
sented of the salient points to keep in mind 
when preparing a test. 

The bulletin does not attempt to provide 
a magic formula for making test writing 
a painless procedure. Constructing a good 
test is always a demanding task, challeng- 
ing the best creative effort and professional 
judgment of the teacher. It is hoped, 
however, that a summary of current best 
thinking in the area of test construction, 
presented in convenient form for ready 
reference, may prove useful to teachers 
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interested in improving the quality of their 
classroom tests. 

No consideration is given in this bulletin 
to the curricular implications of classroom 
tests, vital as they are. The special con- 
cern of this bulletin is not “ what to test,” 
but rather “ how to test.” 


New York State Junior High School 

Survey Test in English Forms A and 

B Experimental Edition Manual of 
Directions 

The purpose and general features of the 

English test are given in this manual. In- 

cluded are directions for administering the 


test, scoring procedures and interpreting 
the test scores. Details of the technical 
development of the test are also given. 


Your Book Collection — Its Care 

This pamphlet offers suggestions on the 
“ weeding out ” of book collections particu- 
larly in small libraries with limited storage 
space. It contains advice about sorting 
books for mending, cleaning, rebinding and 
other purposes. Included are sections on 
the disposal of Government documents, 
periodicals, checking books for rarity and 
pros and cons of reinforced bindings. The 
appendix contains a list of publications 
wanted by the New York State Library. 





Enlarged City District 

Voters approved the Oneonta Enlarged 
City School District, Otsego County, on 
March 21. 
common school districts with the school 
district of the City of Oneonta. 


The district consolidates 13 





LOOKING ON as Governor Harriman signs the proclamation designating May 21 as 
Teacher Recognition Day in New York State are Dr. Hugh M. Flick, Executive Assist- 


ant to the Commissioner of Education; Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of 
Education; Mrs. Charles S. Walker, vice president, New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Eliot Birnbaum, president, Empire State Federation of Teachers; Mrs. 
May M. Henry, New York State Teachers Association; G. Howard Goold, executive sec- 
retary, New York State Teachers Association; Everett R. Dyer, executive director, New 
York State School Boards Association; Mrs. Vivienne N. Anderson, associate, Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum Development, State Education Department; Evan R. Collins, 
president, State University College for Teachers at Albany; C. Fred Hamel, associate 
director, New York State School Boards Association, and Peter P. Muirhead, Chief, 
Bureau of Examinations and Testing, State Education Department. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

heet-grower of Delmar. The variety in which he specializes is a Penn- 
sylvania Dutch beet which is especially large and succulent. He will 
discourse at length on the proper soil, moisture and temperature which 
contribute to the successful crop of these red beauties. The seeds come 
from Smoketown, Pennsylvania. 


While not so concerned about flowers, Mr. Fenninger points with 
pride to a fine bed of petunias last year which created a riot of color, 
provided by six different varieties of this showy plant. 


Mr. Fenninger is fortunate in having close at hand two grandsons 
in whom he finds much pleasure. They are the children of one of his 
two daughters and live about five miles away. The older of the two 
children, aged 8, is fascinated by his grandfather's toolkit, which fact 
is accepted by Granddad as an omen of the child’s future interest in 
things scientific. The bent of the younger, only 614, has not yet 
emerged, except that, like his Granddad, he likes books. 


Northeast of Albany is a wooded, hilly section known as the Berlin 
Mountains. Here and there are several natural, small lakes. On the 
shore of one of these, Spring Lake, the Fenningers have a summer 


cottage which provides them with their chief warm weather diversion. 


They have named their retreat “ Suits Us.” 

Mr. Fenninger is the author of nearly a score of publications in 
both science and education. He is a life member of and has been active 
in the American Vocational Association and has served as president of 
the American Technical Education Association, an affiliate organiza- 
tion. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, has been chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the Rochester Engineering Society, was a 
member of the Job Analysis Committee and the Committee on Teaching 
of English of the American Management Association. He is a member 
of the American Technical Education Association and the New York 
State Vocational Association. 


In addition to serving the cause of enlightened youth, Mr. 
Fenninger’s colleagues in the State Education Department find him a 


very friendly and cooperative coworker. 





WILLIAM N. FENNINGER 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 
Department staff members 


Hw YOUNG PEOPLE TO DEVELOP THEIR FULL POTENTIALITIES AS 
civilized human beings and American citizens has been both the 
vocation and avocation of William N. Fenninger. Chief of the Bureau 
of Trade and Technical Education. 

Born of sturdy Pennsylvania Dutch stock 
at Kinzer in that State, Mr. Fenninger is one 
of 13 survivors of a graduating class of 15 
members of the Paradise High School in 
Pennsylvania who have met every five years 
since 1906 for reunions. His interest in 
physics and mathematics which he pursued 
at Franklin and Marshall College until 1910 
gradually changed to that in electrical engi- 
neering at Ohio State University, to which he 
returned to earn a degree of master of arts 
in electricity and mathematics. 

In 1913 he began teaching theoretical 
and applied physics and industrial electricity 
at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. In the eve- William N. Fenninger 
nings he taught men working in industry. In 
the summer of 1918 he participated in a course for engineering teachers 
at Westinghouse in East Pittsburgh. In 1919 he became educational 
director for the Brooklyn Edison Company and served until June 1922, 
when he became coordinating assistant to the company’s electrical 
engineer. The following year he joined the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute as supervisor of electrical courses. He joined the 
State Education Department in 1930 as State supervisor of technical 
and cooperative education. In 1949 he was appointed to his present 
post. 

Mr. Fenninger’s interest in the moral and religious education of 
youth began a half century ago. He has been actively and continuously 
connected with church work and Sunday school operations since that 
time, as teacher and Sunday school superintendent. He is currently 
active in the Albany Federation of Churches in the Department of 
Religious Education and is chairman of the Fellowship of Superin- 
tendents of Sunday Schools. He has served on the official boards of 
three different churches, at Richmond Hill, Rochester and Delmar, 
where he now lives. 

His most important hobby is gardening. His interest runs primarily 
to the raising of beets — very special beets. He is known as the champion 
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